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“BROMLEY LECTURES. 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY SPEAKER 
THIS YEAR FOR COURSE 
AT YALE. 


Talks on Ethics of Journalism—“ Practise 
What You Preach” Was the Tenor of 
His Remarks—Effect of the More Thor- 
ough News Service Upon Politics—Duty 
of the Partisan Journal—Value of Ideals 
and Fidelity to Traditions—Yale Spirit 

-in Journalism. 


St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 

Brooklyn Eagle, was chosen to be Brom- 
ley lecturer at Yale University this year. 
This lectureship was founded in 1901 by 
the widow of the late Isaac H. Bromley, 
in memory of her husband, who for 
many years was editor of the New York 
Tribune. The lectures this year were 
delivered on Feb. 27 and Mar. 6. In his 
opening address Dr. McKelway paid a 
glowing tribute to Mr. Bromley. He 
said, in part: 
. “My Friends :—I owe this opportunity 
to the courtesy of the authorities of the 
university. The opportunity itself isdue 
to the interest of the family of Isaac H. 
Bromley in this university and in the 
identification of his memory with this 
foundation. I knew him well and long, 
but not intimately. I recall nothing he 
wrote which dying he would wish to blot. 
As to him we need nothing to extenuate, 
for he set down naught in malice. He 
knew what they were thinking about, 
because that was just what he was 
thinking about himself. Betterthan they, 
he was their interpreter. When they 
read him they realized what they would 
have said had they been able. His death 
did not eclipse the gayety of journalism, 
for other lights shone out on its sky. 
But the light he carried wasextinguished 
when it fell from his hand. His method 
was unique. No writer had more ad- 
mirers and none fewer rivals or enemies. 
Imitation of him was impossible. Bitter- 
ness toward him was nowhere felt. Bitter- 
ness by him was nowhere expressed. I 
am glad his calling has been honored in 
his name by his university.” 

‘The individual contribution of jour- 
nalism to these forces which form the 
federation of the world comprises men 
as correspondents, :ommentators, inter- 
viewers, explorers of purposes, discov- 
erers of opinions and swift chroniclers of 
events. I do not know that journalism 
is better served thancommerceor science 
or governments. Butit is as well served 
as they are, and theservitors of the other 
great forces are aided by journalism now 
in ways that can readily be seen. The 
battle of New Orleans was a necessary 
coefficient to the Presidency of Andrew 
Jackson. It was fought several weeks 
after the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States had been 
agreed upon between the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the two warring nations. 
There were no steamships, and there 
was no telegraphy at that time. Had 
there been both then, the hostilities 
would have immediately ceased, 
and the plenipotentiaries would 
have been the heroes of the time, 
instead of the Gamecock of Tennessee; 
Henry Clay would probably have be- 
come President instead of Andrew Jack- 
son, and the United States would have 
been fronted toward Whig instead of 
Democratic incumbency of the govern- 
ment. Our war with Spain was instantly 
stopped by the transmission of the agree- 
(Continued on page 7). 
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LEAVES CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Editor Patterson Resigns to Support 
Municipal Ownership Candidate. 


Joseph Medill Patterson has resigned 
as editor of the Chicago Tribune and 
announces that he will take the stump 
for Judge Edward F. Dunne, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor of Chicago, 
who is running on a municipal owner- 
ship platform against John M. Harlan. 

A statement was issued from the office 
of the paper in the form of an interview 
in Washington with R. W. Patterson, 
proprietor of the Tribune, in which Mr. 
Patterson is quoted as saying that his 
son’s retirement from the newspaper was 
entirely voluntary, that they had ceased 
to be associated in business ‘* because an 
honest difference of opinion had arisen 
between them.” Mr. Patterson said: 
“T have great respect for the sincerity of 
my eon’s convictions, but I think he has 
acted without giving the subject all the 
consideration its importance deserved. 
The Tribune will continue to give its 
hearty support to Mr. Harlan.” 

Young Mr. Patterson is a grandson of 
the late Joseph Medill, founder of the 
Tribune, and is a son-in-law of H. N. 





Higginbotham, 


| TYPICAL HEARST ENTERPRISE. 








Quick Work in Replacing Burned-Out 
Plant of Morgen Journal. 


The plant of the Morgen Journal, 
William R. Hearst’s German newspaper, 
was completely destroyed early last 
Tuesday morning in a fire which gutted 
the five-story building at 176 William 
street, New York. Hardly was the fire 
under control before S. S. Carvalho, 
general manager of the Hearst publica- 
tions, had arranged for an entire new 
plant. The order for linotypes was 
placed with the factory at 10 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, and at 8:15 o’clock 
that evening the first machine was in- 
stalled in the new quarters at 15 Frank- 
fort street. On Wednesday morning 
seven new linotypes were clicking away 
casting the Germancharactersinto bars, 
and by night even the new stereotyping 
plant was all inreadiness for Thursday’s 
edition. The paper did not miss an 
issue. 

The Morgen Journal occupied the upper 
four stories of the building that was 
burned with its editorial, linotype and 
stereotype departments, but the presses 
were elsewhere. The loss is estimated 
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REPUBLICAN EDITORS. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 
IN ANNUAL SESSION AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Convention Called to Order by Secretary 
Bunnellin Absence of President Sleicher. 
Cordial Reception to Vice-President 
Fairbanks—President Sleicher in Annual 
Address Refers to Growth of Socialism 
and Warns Editors Against What He 
Considers Its Dangerous Consequences. 


The National Republican Editorial 
Association held its sixth annual con- 
vention last Wednesday at Washington. 
President John A. Sleicher, editor of 
Leslie’s Weekly, being absent, the meet- 
ing was called to order by A.O. Bunnell, 
of the Dansville (N. Y.) Advertiser, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the association. 
The feature of the opening session was 
the cordial reception given to Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, who delivered an 
address welcoming the newspaper men 
to the Natioual Capital. On Wednesday 
evening the Vice-President and Mrs. 
Fairbanks gave a reception to the visit- 
ing newspaper men. 

Considerable business of a routine 
nature was transacted and a resolution 
congratulating the people on “ this most 
auspicious beginning of a Presidential 
term of office,”’ was adopted.. In open- 
ing the meeting Mr. Bunnell read the 
address prepared for the occasion by 
President Sleicher. It was, in part, as 
follows: 

‘*We assemble two centuries after the 
first American newspaper appeared. It 
may be a pleasure to recall that the edi- 
tor of that paper, the Boston News- 
Letter, was the postmaster of his town. 
To-day any one of our leading great 
dailies has a larger circulation than all 
combined of the 205 daily and weekly 

newspapers of a century. ago. Now, 
with 2,400 dailies and 16,000 weeklies, 
we have the freest, best-governed, best 
educated, best natured, and most pro- 
gressive and prosperous people in the 
world. Itisin part because we have so 
many newspapers and because so many 
of the people read them that we are so 
contented and prosperous. Lord Bal- 
four may continue to boast that he 
never reads a daily paper, and he may 
continue, also, to lament the decadence 
of England. If anything helps a people 
to reflect, it is to read, and we all would 
be better off if weread and reflected more 
and talked less. Weare so fond of ad- 
monishing otbers, we of the editorial 
profession, that we do not take kindly 
to admonition ourselves. But a friendly 
word of admonition is alwaysin season.” 

Mr. Sleicher then referred to the rapid 
growth of Socialism and spoke of what 
he considered to be its dangerous ten- 
dency. ‘Shortly after the great strike 
in the Western Union Company, some 
years ago,”’ he said, “‘ thelateJay Gould, 
in discussing that event, inquired if I had 
ever read Macaulay’s letter to Henry 8. 
Randall, in reference to Thomas Jeffer- 
son. I replied in the negative, and that 
far seeing and remarkably able financier 
said to me: ‘I am surprised. It is a 
letter that every editor in this country 
ought to know by heart.’ I confessed to 
an ignorance which belongs to few of 
you, but it isa good time now to recall 
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Macaulay’s famous letter, written at his 
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home, in London, not quite half a cen- 
tury ago.” 

Mr. Sleicher then read from the Ma- 
caulay letter, which ended with the pre- 
diction that ‘‘ when a society has entered 
on this downward progress, either civil- 
ization or liberty must perish. Either 
some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the 
rein of government with a strong hand; 
or your republic will be fearfully plun- 
dered and, laid waste by barbarians in 
the twentieth century, as the Roman 
Empire was in the fifth; with this differ- 
ence that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman ‘Empire came from 
without and that your Huns and Van- 
dals will have been engendered within 
your country by your own institutions. 
Thinking thus, of course, I cannot reckon 
Jefferson among the benefactors of man- 
kind.” 

**T do not agree with Macaulay’s con- 
clusions,” continued Mr. Sleicher, “ be- 
cause we have what no other country 
has ever had in equal measure, a reading 
people, and we have this largely because 
ofafree and enlightened press and the 
widely circulated one-cent dailies. This 
isthe country of opportunity. In the 
Old World the weary toiler looks forward 
to nothing better for his children than he 
has had himself. In the New World 
every workingman burns with the am- 
bition that his children may fill a higher 
station. But the experiences of the past 
two Presidential campaigns and the 
shock of fear they gave to thoughtful 
men, lend new interest to Macaulay’s 
prophecy. And it is for us ofthe editorial 
profession to make the fight for the per- 
petuation of our best institutions and 
for the preservation of all vested rights. 

“One great domestic question ought to 
be considered by us, now morethan ever, 
thoughtfully and earnestly, and that is 
the race question. Since the close of the 
Civil! War we have not had an era of bet- 
ter feeling between the press and the 
people of the North and the South than 
exists to-day. Much of this has been 
brought about through the influence of 
the non-partisan National Editorial 
Association and the social meetings 
which diversify its annual conventions. 
My friend, Maj. W. W. Screws, of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, a veteran 
editor, is now at the head of that or- 
ganization. I have anabiding hopethat 
the great question which overshadows 
every other in the Southland willoneday 
be settled by the thoughtful people of the 
South themselves. 

“ Rejoicing in our success, let us not for- 
get that the future has its perils. We must 
keep our pledges to the people. We must 
not sacrifice principles to expediency, 
nor withhold the heavy hand of justice 
from friend or foe. The good faith of the 
nation must be kept with all, high and 
low, rich and poor, white and black. We 
cannot preach economy in our platforms 
and practise extravagance in the depart- 
ments. We cannot exalt public virtues 
in our columns and permit powerful in- 
tereste to enrich themselves at public 
expense. 

“We have just inaugurated President 
Roosevelt. His temperate and coneserva- 
tive address befitted the solemn occasion. 
With that imposing event still fresh in 
our minds, let us record a stronger 
determination than ever to consecrate 
our best endeavor in an effort to sustain 
the cherished institutions of the Republic 
and to preserve them, not only from 
dangers without but from the still 
greater dangers that threaten from 
within.” 

Plant for Review of Reviews. 

The Review of Reviews Publishing 
Company of New York has just pur- 
chased a tract of land on the west water 
side of Stamford, Conn. Itis the inten- 
tion of the company to erect a large 
printing plant this spring, but as yet no 
plans have been drawn. 


Mechanicsburg Papers Combine. 
The Mechanicsburg (Pa.) Daily and the 
Daily Journal have been combined, for 
the reason that two dailies could not be 
supported there. H.C. Albin, ofthe Daily, 
will continue to issue a weekly called the 
Valley Signal. 
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NEW HOME FOR EVENING POST. 


Modern Building to Be Erected for It on 
Vesey Street. 


The New York Evening Post last 
Saturday announced that it had pur- | 
chased the three lots on Vesey street, | 
20, 22, and 24, facing St. Paul’s church- 
yard, upon which will be erected a 
modern office building, especially designed | 
for the ample accommodation of that 
paper. The property is advantageously | 
situated in the center of the block, andis | 
only astone’s throw from the Evening 
Post’s present quarters. The Evening 
Post’s decision to remain downtown is | 
of especial interest in view of the recent | 
removal of the Times and other news- 
papers uptown. The management be- 
lieves that for a high-class evening 
newspaper a downtown location is still | 
essential. 

The new home will be the fifth in the 
history of the Evening Post. It beganits 
career in 1801 at 40 Pine street. In 
1840 it was at 27 Pine street, in 1849 at 
the corner of Liberty and Nassau streets, 
and since 1876 it has occupied part of the 
present Evening Post Building (on the 
corner of Broadway and Fultonstreets), 
constructed for it by the late Isaac Hend- 
erson, to whose estate the building still 
belongs. Itis an interesting fact that 
20 Vesey street now passes out of the 
Greenwood family, to which it has be- 
longed since 1790, the date of the last 
transfer. At that time it was sold for 
£1,000 

Work on the new building, of which 
Robert D. Kohn will be the architect, 
will not begin until May 1, 1906. The 
steady expansion of the Evening Post 
and its increasing circulation have for 
some time past made more modern 
quarters essential. 





jomitted to request correction and re- 


| property of the paper in the building. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT. 


Greater Protection in New York State for 
Defendant in Civil Action. 


A bill amending the libel law of New 
York was introduced last Tuesday by 
Assemblyman Ogden, of Rochester. 

The proposed amendment provides that 
in any civil action for libel either party 
may prove that the plaintiff requested or 


traction. ‘The defendant may also show 
that the publication was without malice 
and that the defendant, within a reason- 
able time after receiving written demand 
for correction and retraction, or within 
@ reasonable time after the service of the 
summons and complaint, if no such notice 
has been given before the commencement 
of the action, did publish a sufficientcor- 
rection and retraction in two successive 
issues of the same publication. Uponthe 
proof of such facts to the satisfaction of 
the jury, the plaintiff shall not beentitled 
to punitive damages, and defendantshall 
be liable only to pay such compensatory 
damages as the jury may award. 





Auction of Nashville News Plant. 

The plant of the Nashville Daily News, 
which recently suspended, will be offered 
for sale at auction next Tuesday, Mar. 
14, the Union Bank & Trust Company, 
which has been appointed trustee under 
the mortgage on the plant, being in 
charge of the sale. Itis understood that 
this action was taken by the Union 
Bank & Trust Company at the request of 
John T. Landis, who holds a majority 
of the News Company bonds. Theeffects 
offered for sale will consist of the plant, 
including the Hoe press, typesetting 
machines, type, type cases and all the 





ROBERT D. TOWNE. 
Something About “Perkin Warbeck”’ 
Who Turned Loose “How Old Is Ann?” 


Perkin Warbeck, who set the country 
by the ears some little time back with a 
story which propounded a certain 
conuundrum ending with the words, 
‘**How Old is Ann?”, is now theeditor of 
‘Perkin Warbeck’s Nonsense Weekly.” 
This enterprising publication, which has 
coruscated weekly in the Newark Sunday 
News, has borne the following device at 
its masthead: ‘Published weekly at 
Job Hill, U. 8. A. and devoted to the im- 
provement of mankind and our own 
circumstances. Our mottoes: 1, ‘Pro- 
gress and Reform, 2, Board and Clothes.” 

The editor has a very vigorous policy, 
both external and internal, and rarely 
lets a week go by without settling some 
question or other that is vexing the 
nation. In a@ recent issue the achieve- 
ments of the paper to date are thus set 
forth: 

“‘Readers of the Weekly are never in 





doubt for a moment about the policy of : 


this paper. We do things, that’s all. 
When we started out we announced our 
mission and it is gratifying to see that 
with a single exception we have accom- 
plished everything we undertook. Here 
they are: 

EXTERNAL POLICY. 

‘‘1. To make it pleasanter’for bald- 
headed men. (We are doing it.) 

“2. Give Panama a canal. (We have 
just shipped one down there.) 

“3. Fallof Port Arthur. (Done, over 
and over, in fact overdone.) 

“4. Heir for Russian throne. (Before 
this paper began there was none. Now 
there is. That’s all we have to say.) 

“5. To Wagnerize the Russo Jap war. 
(That is, make it look simple and we are 
doing it.)” 

INTERNAL POLICY. 

“1. Advice forperplexed lovers. (We 
are giving it.) 

“2. Find the North Pole. (This 
might seem to belong under the head of 
our external policy, but since the N. P. 
is only an imaginary point and therefore 
largely ‘allin the mind’s eye’ we have 
included it in our internal policy. We 
are finding it as rapidly as anybody.) 

ee A new style of poetry. (Our 
poetry is like no other.) 

“4. To make women get ready on 
time. (Not accomplished. We had to 
fail in something, or there would be 
pothing more for us todo. Weareham- 
mering away on our unfinished task.)”’ 

Biographic matter is not easily ob- 
tainable from Perkin Warbeck. He 
points to the encyclopedia, which tells 
ot the execution of ‘‘ Perxin Warbeck,” 
the pretender, in London in 1499, and 
says, “If the horrible truth must be 
dragged into the light, there itis. Take 
it and let scandal burst in the Warbeck 
family to your heart’s content.” 

Newspaper men know Perkin Warbeck 
as Robert D. Towne, for the past four 
years on the editorial staff of the New- 
ark Evening and Sunday News. Before 
that he was editor for a year of the 
Daily Enterprise at Burlington, N. J., 
and previous to that had been leader 
writer for a year of the old Philadelphia 
Call, which was hia first regular news- 
paper work. “Beyond that,’ he says, 
“‘my life merges into the dim and prehis- 
toric past to such an extent that when I 
want to remember anything about my- 
self I have to go to the encyclopedias the 
same as the general public.” 


Toledo Bee Wins in Suit. 

The libel suit for $20.000 damages 
brought against the Bee Publishing 
Company of Toledo by Carmine Vitolo, 
an Italian painter of New York State, 
was decided last Wednesday in the 
United States Court in New York city in 
favor of the defendant. The case arose 
out of a story published in the Toledo 
Bee in reference to the sale of a painting, 
which story, the plaintiff claimed, was 





damaging to his reputation. 
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STUFFING WITH CIRCULARS. 


Local Publishers’ Association Takes 
Definite Action on the Matter. 


The Publishers’ Association of New 
York City has sent out to its members a 
notice of the resolutions adopted at its 
last meeting against the practise of the 
newsdealers of stuffing copies with 
advertising circulars. The resolutions 
ask that any newsdealer who refuses to 
comply with the request of the pub- 
lishers to put an end to the practise 
have his supply of papers cutoff by every 
member of the association. 

The newspapers have lately been 
greatly troubled in this way, many of 
the circulars inserted being of a highly 
objectionable character. Even where 
they were not so, the subscribers have 
complained of them as unwelcome and a 
nuisance. The notice sent out to mem- 
bers of the association follows: 

New York, Feb. 16, 1905. 
To Members of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City: 

At the last meeting of the association, 
held Feb. 15, the following communica- 
tion in regard to circulars and handbills 
being iuserted in Sunday papers was 
acted upon and a motion made and 
passed to take steps to prevent this so 
far as possible in the future: 

‘Serious complaints have been made 

to the various members of this associa- 
tion in reference to the insertions of cir- 
culars and handbills intheSunday news- 
papers. 
“The postoffice authorities have noti- 
fied the members of this association that 
newspapers containing handbills and 
circulars not inserted by the publisher 
are unmailable. 

“A number of large advertisers in 
Brooklyn and New York have com- 
plained that it is unfair to them fora 
& newspsper to carry large display 
advertisements which come into compe- 
tition with their advertisements and 
which cost the inserter next to nothing. 

“Large numbers of complaints have 
been made by individual subscribers, sec- 
retaries of clubs and librarians that these 
inserted handbills frequently contain ob- 
jectionable matter and things of a char- 
acter they do not wish brought into 
their establishments. A flagrant illus- 
tration of this comesfrom Staten Island, 
where a saloon keeper who gives disrep- 
utable Sunday performances caused to be 
inserted handbills announcing the same 
in all of the Sunday papers distributed 
there.” 

Following are the resolutions adopted: 

Resolved. It isthe duty of this asso- 
ciation to see that its newspapers are 
legally mailable. Itis the duty of this 
association to see that the interests of 
its regular advertisers are safeguarded. 
It is the duty of this association to see 
that its newspapers are not made the 
media for taking objectionable matter 
into the homes of their subscribers. 

Therefore be it resol-ed. That this 
association request all newsdealers to 
discontinue the practise of inserting 
handbills and advertising sheets forth- 
with. 

Be it further resolved. That a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to all news- 
dealers. 

Be it further resolved. Thatthis asso- 
ciation immediately appoint a proper 
person to see that this request to the 
newsdealers is complied with, and incase 
a newsdealer fails to comply after due 
notice that steps be taken to cut off his 
supply of papers by every member of this 
association. 





Change on Charlotte News. 
George W. Brunson, Jr., who has been 
connected with the Wilmington (N. C.) 
Evening Dispatch for the past four years, 
has accepted the position of editor of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News, and entered upon 
his new dutieson March 1. Mr. Brunson 
is succeeded on the Dispatch by James 
H. Cowan, who in turn is succeeded as 
city editor by D. H. Litt'ejohn, of Char- 
lotte. 





NEW TURN TO TRUST ACTION. 





Members of General Paper Company May 
Form Combine Like International. 


It issaid that the Western manufac- 
turers who are included in the General 
Paper Company, beingsomewhat doubt- 
ful of the outcome of the Government’s 
action against that combination, are 
considering the advisability of forminga 
corporation upon lines similar to the 
International Paper Company and of 
selling their plants to the new company. 

John A. Davis, general manager of the 
(yeneral Paper Company, hasbeen calling 
upon the manufacturers interested in that 
concern, and has submitted a proposi- 
tion to form a straight out-and-outcom- 
bination. Itis said that Mr. Davis has 
met with such encourage as leads him to 
believe that it will be possible to make 
the proposed merger an accomplished 
fact. 

A special to the New York World from 
Appleton, Wis last Monday said: 

‘Withdrawal of theIsland PaperCom- 
pany, of Menasha, from the Paper Trust 
is probable. It will be the first step in 
disrupting the trust. Contrary to re- 
ports, John Strange is interested in the 
new Island Paper Company, which is in 
league with the General PaperCompany, 
while the John Strange mill is not in the 
combination. On Thursday representa- 
tives of the General Paper Company and 
Mr. Strange held a stormy meeting, and 
Strange refused to put his own mill into 
the combination. Threats of boycott 
were made, it is said.’’ 


DEFENDANT NEWSPAPERS WIN. 


Wilkes-Barre Times and Webster City 
Paper Victorious in Libel Suits. 


The libel suit for $25.000 damages, 
brought against the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Times by Constable Joha O’Donnell for 
alleged injury to his standing in the 
community by the publication, was non- 
suited by Judge Ferris after being on 
trial less than a day. Thecase grew out 
of the arrest of two men in connection 
with the mysterious disappearance of a 
Lithuanian. These men stated, after 
their discharge on account of lack of 
evidence, that a certain official came to 
them shortly after their arrest and tried 
to extort money on the promise of re- 
lease. 

The jury in the libel action brought by 
Mrs. E. M. Berger against the Webster 
City (Ia.) Tribune returned a verdict for 
the defendant newapaper. Mrs. Berger 
asked $10,000 damages for an article 
about her, into which entered a story 
alleged to have been told her by a fortune 
teller. 





Satterfield in New York. 

R. W. Satterfield, cartoonist of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, is in 
New York for a few days. With Jake 
Waldeck, special writer of the N. E. A., 
he has been on a tour of the large cities, 
contributing features for the service on 
men and measures that have recently 
held first place in the limelight, includ- 
ing theStandard Oilagitationin Kansas, 
the Caleb Powers case in Kentucky, and 
Mayor Weaver in Philadelphia. Waldeck 
has now been called back to Cleveland to 
cover the Chadwick case. 





New Manager of St. Paul Dispatch. 

Walter J. Driscoll, son of Col. Frederick 
Driscoll, special labor commissioner of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, has been made business 
manager of the St. Paul Dispatch to suc- 
ceed Charles W. Hornick, who goes to 
San Francisco to become business man- 
ager of the Chronicle. Mr. Driscoll was 
formerly connected with the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. William P. Leach. for- 
merly business manager of theSan Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, is now manager of the 


Chicago American. 
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POST FOR J. MARTIN MILLER. 
President Roosevelt Will Appoint Him 
Consul to Aix-la-Chapelle. 


President Roosevelt has decided to 
appoint as Consul to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Germany, J. Martin Miller, who for two 
years past has been the Washington 
correspondent of the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News and a number of other 
papers. 

Besides his reputation as a newspaper 





J. MARTIN MILLER. 


man Mr. Miller has acquired no little 
note as an author. Among his books 
are “China, Ancient and Mcdern,”’ ** The 
Martinique Disaster,” ‘‘ Life of Pope Leo 
XIII,” and a life of President Roosevelt, 
which was largely circulated during the 
recent campaign. He has been an exten- 
sive traveler, was @ war correspondent 
in China and the Philippines, and hae 
interviewed many of the great men of 
the world. 


WITH PANDEX OF THE PRESS. 





Frank S. Adams Becomes Circulation 
Manager of That Publication. 


Frank S. Adams, has resigned as 
manager of the circulation department 
of the Oakland (Cal.) Herald, to ac- 
cept a position as circulation manager 
of the new national magazine, the Pan- 
dex of the Press, published by the Calkins 
Newspaper Syndicate of San Francisco. 

He is succeeded ascirculation, manager 
of the Herald by J. P. Mead, formerly of 
the Oakland Enquirer. The Pandex of 
the Press is a monthly review of the 
newspapers of the world, andis edited by 
Arthur I. Street, formerly managing 
editor-in-chief of the Associated Sunday 
Magazines. It will be introduced and 
circulated mainly through the newspa- 
pers. A number of leading newspapers 
have already secured territory and are 
engaged in an active canvass. 





Answer of the Paper Companies. 

Answers were filed last Monday at St. 
Paul in the cases of the United States 
against the General Paper Company, 
etal. The General Paper Company and 
twenty-three co-defendants filed a gen- 
eral answer; the Rhinelander Paper 
Company filed a separate answer, and 
the Manufacturers’ Paper Company of 
New York filed a general demurrer. The 
General Paper Company and co-defend- 
ants deny that there has been any con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 





New Territory Daily. 

The Comanche (I. T.) Daily News, with 
J. F. Copeland as editor, has just made 
its appearance. It is a four-page, six- 
column paper, Republican in politics. 
Mr. Copeland is an old newspaper man, 
and is owner and publisher of the 
Comanche Weekly News. 





Three New Clients. 

The following new clients have just 
begun taking the telegraph and cabie 
news service of the Publishers Press: 
the Bolletino Della Sera, the Italian 
evening Paperof New York; the Bluefield 
(W. Va.) Telegraph, and the Menominee 





(Mich.) Daily News. 
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FRANK L. FRUGONE. 


Manager of the Bullettino della Sera 
of New York. 


Few newspaper publishers are more 
alert for the things that make for pro- 
gress than is Frank L. Frugone, treasurer 
and manager of the Bollettino della Sera, 
the Italian evening newspaper of New 
York. He has brought that paper from 
a little weekly, established a dozen years 
ago as a supporter of Republican princi- 
ples, up to alive hustling daily with a 
circulation of some 20,000 copies—a cir- 
culation, which, when the field is con- 
sidered, is truly remarkable. As the 
paper grew and the numberof its readers 
increased the taste for news expanded, 
and now Mr. Frugone has just arranged 
for the telegraph and cable service of the 
Publishers Press to supply this demand. 

Mr. Frugone has had an interesting 
career. Born in 1862 in Italy, he learned 
the rudiments of the printing trade in his 
native land and then at the age of eigh- 
teen emigrated to the United States. 
Two days after landing in New York he 
applied for admission to the school of the 
Children’s Aid Society, at 156 Leonard 
street, where he worked as a printer’s 
apprentice by day and studied in the 
school by night. 

It was while at the Children’s Aid 
Society that Mr. Frugone met August 
Balletto, and a friendship sprang up be- 
tween them. There was at that timeno 
Italian paper in this country supporting 
the Republican party. Mr. Frugone pro- 
posed to Mr. Balletto that such a paper 
should be started and the plan met with 
approval. Accordingly, a weekly was 
established which was continued until 
1898, when it was made a daily. 

Mr. Frugone has always been promi- 
nent in the councils of the Republican 
party in his district and last fall attracted 
considerable attention by the unusually 
large vote he polled in an invariably 
Democratic district, as the unsuccessful 
candidate for Congress against Timothy 
D. Sullivan. He is president of the Latin- 
American National Republican League 
and has been the leading spirit in build- 
ing up that organization. 

One of the secrets of Mr. Frugone’s 
success, probably, lies in the sincere in- 
terest he takes in his people. It is his 
desire to lead them on and up to better 
things. Not long ago he opened a fund 
for establishing an Italian-American day 
and night school in Harlem under the 
supervision of the Children’s Aid Society. 
It will be called the VerdiSchoolin honor 
of the great Italian composer. Another 
work along this line is theseries of meet- 
ings which are held ina room above the 
newspaper offices, where the people are 
invited to assemble and discuss questions 
of the day and other matters closest to 
their interests. 





Collier’s War Correspondents. 

Frederick Palmer, war correspondent 
for Collier’s Weekly, sailed from Van- 
couver for Japan several weeks ago and 
is on his way to join Field-Marshal 
Oyama’s army in Manchuria. Richard 
Barry, who was at Port Arthur with 
Gen. Nogi during the siege, is also on his 
way back to join his old command, after 
having spent the winter here. On the 
Russian side Victor K. Bulla, Collier’s 
photographer, is still with Gen. Kuro- 
patkin. 





Officers of Courier at Findlay, O. 

W. H. Brown has been re-elected editor 
and general manager of the Findlay (0.) 
Courier PublishingCompany. The other 
officers elected are: President, W. J. 
Frey; vice-president, W. P. Wisely; sec- 
retary and treasurer, W. F. Hosler. 
Directors—W. J. Frey, William F. Hosler, 
P. W. Ewing, G. G. Banker, C. E. Jordan, 
W. P. Wisely and W. H. Brown, 
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ANENT CIRCULAR STUFFING. 

Taking cognizance of the despicable 
practise by the newsdealers of inserting 
advertising circulars incopies of Sunday 
papers which they handle, the members 
of the Publishers’ Association of New 
York City have agreed to cut off any 
dealer who persists in such unfair 
methods. This would be a fine thing if 
it could be carried out, but the troubleis 
the dealer who is cut off will at once 
order under an assumed name, or through 
his neighbor in the next block, and noone 
will be the wiser. It would take a small 
army of detectives to make the publishers’ 
plan effective. 

Once before when the matter came up 
a newsdealer went to a member of the 
Publishers’ Association and agreed to get 
every dealer to sign a contract not to 
insert circulars, providing the publishers 
would sell theirSunday papers wholesale 
for three and a half instead of four cents. 
The dealers get about fifteen cents a 
hundred for inserting the circulars; they 
wanted fifty cents a hundred from the 
publishers to agree not to do it, and had 
the publishers fallen into the scheme, the 
detection of offenders would have been 
just as difficult as it is at present. 

Now, the courts have held, we believe, 
that a publisher has a perfect right to 
refuse to sell to any dealer he chooses. It 
has been established, too, wethink, that 
the dealer has a right to do what he 
pleases with a paper once he has bought 
and paid for it. And there youare. The 
question becomes an ethical rather than 
@ legal one, and for this reason it is a 
very hard one with which to deal. 

The moral injustice of the matter is 
easy enough to see. The publisher sells 
to the dealer at a discount, thereby pay- 
ing him a middle man’s commission, and 
then the dealer takes advantage of the 
circulation, which the publisher has built 
up with great care and expense, and 
peddles it out to the circular advertiser 
practically free. Not only this, but the 
legitimate advertiser who has paid for 
his epace is brought into competition 
with the cheap merchant who pays not 
one cent for the circulation of his pub- 
licity. 

Of course, the effectiveness of such 
advertising is very questionable. Some 
doubtless pay heed to it, but many are 
positively repelled by the illy printed 
slips that float out of the paper when it 
is opened, and not a few, we presume, 
would refuse to patronize any advertiser 
who resorted tosuch dishonest methods. 
For this reason it would seem thata 
very good way to combat the evil would 
be to refer to it editorially now and 
then, pointing outite repugnant features 
and its utter injustice toevery legitimate 
business interest. We have known of 
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cases where readers informed his dealer 
that if the circular habit was continued 
he would go elsewhere for his papers, 
and that was the last he saw of any 
circulars in his papers. If the majority 
of readers could be persuaded to follow 
this course the fight would soon be won. 





THE PAPER TRUST’S DENIAL. 


In reply to the suit brought by the 
Government against the Western Paper 
Trust—more than a score of companies 
doing business through one agent—the 
defendants admit, says the New York 
Herald, the main fact of an agreement by 
which the General Paper Company is the 
exclusive sales agent for all. The Herald 
adds: 

“‘They deny, however, that this com- 
pany restricts the output or arbitrarily 
fixes prices, and above all thatany power 
has been conferred on the General Paper 
Company which would enable it to re- 
strain interstate trade or commerce. In 
view of the admitted facts and of those 
that are matter of general knowledge it 
would seem rather a difficult task to 
convince the court that this combination 
is not an oppressive trust.” 





Gen. Hawley to Be Retired. 

Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, Senator from 
Connecticut, will be placed on the retired 
list as a Brigadier-General by the provi- 
sions of the Senate Amendment of the 
Military Academy appropriation bill, 
which has been agreed upon by the 
House. Gen. Hawley in 1857 became 
editor of the Hartford Evening Press, 
and in 1867 be and Charles Dudley War- 
ner purchased the Hartford Courant. It 
was under their editorship that progres- 
sive notions were introduced on the old 
conservative Courant, which has ever 
since been under the traditions they 
established. 


Book of Verse by Byron Williams. 

“Down Country Lanes” is thetitleofa 
book of verse by Byron Williams, editor 
of the Western Publisher, which will be 
issued soon by the International Press 
Association, Chicago. The volume will 
be illustrated with sixty full-page pic- 
tures of rural life by Dearborn Melvill, 
the Chicago artist. By the many news- 
paper men over the country who have 
enjoyed the quaint and gentle humor of 
Mr. Williams’s work, the announcement 
that he is to publish a book of verse will 
be received with real pleasure. 


COUNTS FOR PROGRESS. 


Sandusky, O., Mar. 1, 1905. 
Tue Epirork and PUBLISHER, 
New York. 
Dear Sirs:—Your letter at hand. I in- 
close payment of subscription for THE 
Epiror AND PusBLisHer. It should be in 


the hands of every progresssive news- 
paper manager, and the manager who 
is not progressive doesn’t count. 
Yours truly, 
Jno. T. Mack, 
Business manager of theSandusky (0.) 
Register. 





ITS SALUTARY EFFECT. 


New York Sun, in Answer to Correspon- 
dent, Points Out Deterrent Influence 
of Newspaper Publicity on Spread 
of Crime. 


A published letter from Mrs. Antoin- 
ette Brown Black well treats of *‘ the force 
of vicious suggestion” as @ prime cause 
of an “appalling increase of crimes”’ in 
this country which she assumes. That 
increase, she further assumes, is much 
greater than the growth of the popula- 
tion. “Vicious suggestion,” in her 
opinion, comes from the publicity given 
to all sorts of crimes and moral offenses 
in newspapers. Accordingly, Mrs. Black- 
well exhorts us, says the New York Sun, 
to second her efforts to reform news- 
papers, so that they shall no longer 
“drench the Commonwealth with the 
contagious accumulations of vicious de- 
generacy.”” ‘I'he Sun goes on to say: 

“Mrs. Blackwell, who is now in her 
eightieth year, is a Unitarian preacher. 
The Bible is the foundation of the moral 
system she teaches. Where else is there 
@ more particular record of vice and 
crime than is presented in the Scriptures? 
So frank is this Biblical exposure of 
moral delinquencies that the reading of 
the Bible by young and old, by women 
and children, has been reprobated in at 
least infidel quarters. If the reporting 
of immoral conduct constitutes a ‘force 
of vicious suggestion,’ that force has 
been exerted most powerfully for thous- 
ands of years by the Holy Book of 
Christendom, the book which has been 
circulated and still is circulated vastly 
more than any other ever written. 

“A ‘force of suggestion’ which she 
overlooks is the suggestion of the dan- 
gerous consequences of vice and crime 
afforded by newpaper publicity. Fear 
of the laws of the State is a great de- 
terrent from evildoing, but even more 
powerful is the fear of Mrs. Grundy— 
the fear of public opinion. The knowl- 
edge that serious moral transgressions 
will provoke newspaper publicity is one 
of the most potent of restraining in- 
fluences. 

“Mrs. Blackwell alleges that vice and 
crime are increasing much faster than 
the population, but if she should consult 
comparative statistics on thesubject she 
would be unable to prove her point. 
Actually they are diminishing under the 
influence of the publicity which is now 
one of their greatest penalties. New 
York, for example, is a far cleaner town 
morally than it was a generation ago, 
or than it was two hundred years ago, 
when it wasavillage. New England life 
is morally purer than it was in the 
eighteenth century, at the time when its 
moral depravity awakened the astonish- 
ment of Whitefield and stirred Jonathan 
Edwards to his awful sermons on hell 
fire. 

“It is true that newspapers, with the 
aid of the telegraph reaching to every 
part of the globe, now rake the heap of 
moral corruption more thoroughly than 
it could be stirred in the days of Mrs. 
Black well’s youth; but the light of pub- 
licity poured in on every dark place 
makes infinitely more perilous the pur- 
suit of vicious ways. Wickednessthrives 
best in secret and spreads its contagion 
most dangerously when it is protected 
against exposure. 

* Actually, contemporary society is 
morally much purer than was society in 
the times before the development of the 
modern newspaper. Abundant and 
easily accessible evidence of the condition 
of the past society of every country of 
civilization, including prominently our 
own, demonstrates that improvement 
emphatically. The days when highway- 
men and burglars were elevated by the 
imagination into mysterious popular 
heroes have passed away since the news- 
paper began to present such scoundrels 
as the coarse and cowardly ruffians they 
really are.” 


"FRISCO’S PRESS CLUB. 


Notable All Night Talks to Newspaper 
Men Among Themselves—A Pictur- 





esque Floral Decoration. 
' San Francisco, Mar. 2, 1903. 


Special to Taz EpITOR aND PUBLISHER. 

The New York Press Club’s recent 
reception to President Roosevelt calls to 
mind the fact that the President is a 
member in good standing of the San 
Francisco Press Club. And it also sug- 
gests the announcement that the San 
Francisco club has fallen into line with 
the lately inaugurated plan of the New 
York club of giving “night talks by 
newspaper men to newspaper workers.” 
The first of this instructive sort of enter- 
tainment given by the local club was so 
fully enjoyed that the persistent encores 
elicited by the talkers proved sufficiently 
enticing to carry it along into an all 
night affair of rarest pleasure to the 
houseful of newspaper men in attendance. 

The San Francisco correspondent for 
the American Florist, a Chicago-New 
York publication, thus describes the 
event: 

‘‘The rarest of all January decorations 
in San Francisco was an exhibit in the 
jinks room of the Press Club. By way of 
introduction it may be said that when 
the year 1903 was in its fifth month 
President Roosevelt visited San Fran- 
cisco, and in the large jinks room of the 
club, after delivering a catchy epeech to 
the crowded audience of newspaper men, 
he accepted the offer of a black crayon 
pencil and in a bold hand wrote on 
heavy, white cardboard double the size 
of a page of the New York Tribune, this 
sentiment: ‘Good luck to the San Fran- 
cisco Press Club—Theodore Roosevelt, a 
member.’ This cardboard sentiment, 
which is a wall adornment conspicu- 
ously placed in the jinks room, was last 
month the center of a picturesque floral 
decoration consisting of blooms and fruit 
that even in California are rare for a 
January show. The occasion of thie 
floral display at the Press Club wus an 
all night talk on the experiences of news- 
paper reporters, the guest of the night 
and principal talker being a visitor from 
New York, Mr. Jacob Riis, the well- 
known newspaper man, author and lec- 
turer, who, by the way, during his 
twenty-five years’ connection as police 
reporter for the New York Sun and 
Tribune, first experienced the warmth 
of true fellowship feeling that is yet in 
full growth for the same man, now chief- 
est of American citizens, but who in 
those earlier years wrote his official sig- 
nature in this way: ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt, New York Police Commissioner.’ 
This feeling of comradeship first budded 
and developed during the continuance of 
their numerous after midnight excur- 
sions planned and personally conducted 
by Commissioner Roosevelt, who was 
ever on the alert to keep himself wise as 
to whether or not the great city was 
properly equipped with efficient men as 
guardians of the night. 

“During his happy two hours’ talk of 
these experiences Mr. Riis was inter- 
rupted by President Halloway, of the 
Press Club, who announced the recep- 
tion of a Washington telegram he 
desired to read, and he read as follows: 

“*T am glad to learn the Press Club of 
San Francisco is paying tribute to the 
public service of my friend, Jacob Riis, 
and I wish it was possible to be with 
you. It is a real pleasure to send the 
members of the club and guests, especi- 
ally the guest of honor, my heartiest 
greetings. Theodore Roosevelt, member 
of the San Francisco Press Club.’” 

A. L. P.’s Lerrer. 





After Pennypacker’s Own Heart. 

The Archbishop of Taranto, Italy, has 
issued a decree forbidding the clergy of 
his diocese, in pain of excommunication, 
against reading the daily papers, or 
even Catholic periodicals which propa- 
gate democraticideas. Heannounces he 
will suspend any priest who defaces or 





tears the decree. 
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PERSONALS. 


W. H. Gillespie, circulation manager of 
the Detroit Free Press, has been spend- 
ing a few weeks in Florida for his health. 


W. D. Yowell, editor and publisher of 
the Orlando (Fla.) Daily Star, was 
recently married to Miss Alice W. Field 
of that city. 

Carl Schurz on March 2 celebrated his 
seventy-sixth birthday. He has been 
spending some time at Augusta, Ga., 
with his daughters. 





Frank 8S. Edminson, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette-News, is now associate editor of 
the Rockford (Ill.) Gazette. 


Robert Brinkenhoff, cartoonist of the 
Toledo Blade, talked to the newsboys of 
that city at one of their recent meetings 
on the work of the cartoonist. 


Ernest Temme, city editor of the Freie 
Zeitung of Newark, N J., delivered a lec- 
ture last Sunday on Wagner’s “Parsifal,”’ 
at the hall of the German Club of 
Hoboken. 


James H. Potts, managing editor of 
the Troy (N. Y.) Times, delivered a lec- 
ture a few nights ago before the Y. M. 
C. A., of Cohoes, N. Y., on “The Making 
of a Newspaper.” 


O. A. Roup, for the past eighteen vears 
city editor of the Bowling Green (Ky ) 
Daily Times-Journal, is a candidate for 
city judge of that place. Beforeentering 
newspaper work Mr. Roup was a prac- 
tising attorney. 


T. W. Camper, editor and proprietor 
of the Florence (Ala.) Times, has been 
appointed inspector of convicts by Gov. 
Cunningham of Alabama. Mr. Camper 
will continue the publication of the 
Times with the help of assistants. 


Harold F. Lewis, of Cherryfield, Me., 
who won the Maine prize of $1,000 of 
the Boston Globe’s $25,000 educational 
fund, is a son of William E. Lewis, a 
newspaper man. He assisted his father 
on the Narraguagus Times and was also 
for a time local editor and manager of 
the Jonesport Enterprise. 


Robert Henderson, managing editor 
of the Council Bluffss (Ia.) Nonpareil, 
was recently quarantined in his home 
and found it necessary to have his copy 
fumigated before the authorities would 
permit it to leave the house. A neigh- 
boring paper remarks that this was 
nothirg against the copy. 


John Ewan, representative of the 
Toronto Globe, who is traveling through 
the Northwest Territory of Canada col- 
lecting data for articles in the Globe, was 
recently a guest at a dinner given in his 
honor by the business men of Calgary, 
N.W.T. J. J. Young, managing direc- 
tor of the Calgary Herald; W. M. David- 
son, editor of the Albertan, and Col. G. 
C. Porter, editor of the Calgary Herald, 
were among those present. 





Rider Haggard Arrives. 

H. Rider Haggard, the author, arrived 
in New York last week on the Teutonic. 
He comes on a mission for the British 
Colonial office to visit the Salvation 
Army settlements in this country and 
make an exhaustive report thereon. He 
will visit settlements in Ohio, Colorado 
and California, and will then apend some 
time in Philadelphia and Washington, 
D.C. 





“Tody” Hamilton Gets Busy. 

“Tody ” Hamilton, theinimitable press 
agent of the Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
which opens soon atthe Madison Square 
Garden in New York, has struck town, 
and stories of well executed ‘ ‘ plants” 
are already brightening the pages of the 
metropolitan press. 
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JOHN HENDERSON DEAD. 


Famous Make-up Man of the New York 
Herald. 


John Henderson, who was employed 
by the New York Herald for thirty-five 
years as compositor, foreman and night 
editor, died of pneumoniaat his home, in 
Toronto, last week. He was ill less than 
&@ week. 

Mr. Henderson belonged to the 
old school of newspaper men: who be- 
gan at the printer’s case and acquired 
practical knowledge of thé profession 
step by step. He wasborn in Mirimichi, 
N. B., on Mar. 4, 1839. He worked asa 
printer in various Canadian cities, and 
came to New York and began work in 
the composing room of the Herald in 
1860. He was soon promoted to the 
position of foreman, and for many years 
the reputation of ‘Jack’? Henderson as 
the best “make up man in America” was 
known from Boston to San Francisco. 
In this position he worked for nearly 
twenty years, when he was made night 
editor of the Herald, and for several 
years was deeply interested in building 
up its foreign service. Asa night editor 
he exhibited the same energy and apti- 
tude he had shown as foreman of the 
composing room. He was night editor 
of the Herald until 1895, when failing 
health compelled him to retirefrom active 
work. Since then he has lived most of 
his time in Canada. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Henry O. Koenig, who was a reporter 
of the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, died 
Recently. He was born at Rudolstadt, 
Germany, 64 years ago. For a time he 
was employed as private secretary by 
Oswald Ottendorfer and then became a 
reporter. For nearly thirty years he 
was engaged in reporting police news. 
Four years ago hecelebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as a member of the 
staff of the Staats-Zeitung, and his col- 
leagues and employers gave him a sub- 
stantial present. 


Egbert E. Carr, one of the oldest edi- 
tors in New York State, died recently 
at his home in Marlborough, N. Y., aged 
80 years. During sixty-eight years of 
his life he was connected with many 
newspapers in different States, and for 
twenty-one years was editor of the 
Rome (N. Y.) Citizen. He retired two 
years ago from the Marlborough Record, 
which he had conducted for fifteen years. 


Theodore Daniel Hadley died last week 
at his homein Kennett Square, Pa., in his 
86th vear. In 1845 he accepted the busi- 
ness managementof theold Dollar News- 
paper, published in Philadelphia, and in 
1876 he established the News and Adver- 
tiser at Kennett Square, a weekly journal, 
which he conducted successfully up to the 
day he was stricken. 


Luther L. Holden, once on the staff of 
the Boston Herald, and later for a num- 
ber of years musical and dramatic critic 
of the Boston Journal, is dead. We 
was one of the fouuders of the Ace of 
Spades Club, an association of newepa- 
per and theatrical men and was one of 
its first presidents. 





George Billings Christie, city editor of 
the Piqua (U.) Leader-Dispatch, died on 
Friday of last week of a complication of 
cerebral trouble. He was 23 years old. 


John Miller, once a prominent news- 


paper man in Massachusetts and Rhode | — 


Island, died at Milford, Mass., last week, 
aged 70 years. 


Carl B. Wagner, a German journalist, 
who had been connected with the Brook- 
lyn Freie Presse for twenty years, died 
last week in his 49th year. 


Willlam H. Ruby, editor of the Mary- 
land Journal at Towson, Md., is dead. 


CHANGE IN RALEIGH TIMES. 


R. and Kenneth R. Hoyle. 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Evening Times has 
undergone a change of management by 
which Numa R. Hoyle, who for three 
years has been business manager of the | 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, becomes | 
publisher, and his brother, Kenneth R. 
Hoyle, late with the Petersburg (Va.) 
Index-Appeal, becomes the managing 
editor. 

The Hoyle brothers have purchased 
the stock of John C. Drewry. There will 








“BUSINESS IS WAR and 
WAR IS SHEO 


There is very little in this world that is 
worth having that is not worth striving 
for. 

If there is anything that you want, ask 
for it. If you don’t ask for it, how do 
you suppose others will know that you 
want It? But be careful how you ask 
for it. 

The fruite of a hard-fought victory are 
the mo appreciated when the remuner- 
ation thus acquired is judiciously spent. 

Should the traditional modesty that 
printers are heir to check your asking us 
for a line of credit so that you can equip 
your plant with the best the market 
affords (the AMERICAN TYPE FOUN- 
DERS COMPANY'S products, such as 
type, borders, etc.) come to us, bring 
your roll along, and we will aid you in 
bridging the chasm of your reticence. 


Conner, Fendler & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Seventh « 


Chestnut Sts 
PH/LADELPHIA 





Evening Paper Now Controlled by Numa | 


be a complete reorganization of thestaf. | 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
ae 1 pant lines will be published one 


ime free under this classification. 15 
| ew tor each additional line. 





YOUNG MAN 


17 years of age, familiar with office work, filing, 
etc., and can also operate typewriter, would like 
position with general specia] agency or New York 
publisher, where there is a chance for advance- 
| ment. Best of references. Address *F. K.,” care 
Tae EpDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR. 


Editorship of country newspaper wanted by 

ashington correspondent experienced in all 
grades of newspaper work. Moderate salary. 
“J.W G.” care THe EpiTor AND PUBLISHER. 


NEWSPAPER MAN, 


(College graduate), technically familiar with all 
departments of newapaper work, wishes position. 
Al references furnished. Conversant with Frene h, 
German, Spanish and Italian. Address ‘*L. 8.,” 
care THE EvITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


WANTED: TO REPRESENT 


one or more Al dailies in the Chicago field. Am 
thoroughly acquainted with the agencies, and 
rated as a business getter and a hustler. If you 
wish to increase your revenue in this field, ap- 
point interview; highest references. ‘‘A. R.,’* 822 
153 La Salle street, Chicago. 


METROPOLITAN EXPERIENCE. 


| Reporter with five years’ metropolitan experi- 
ence and one year's experience as managing edi- 
| tor of country daily, desires position. A business 

| | producer and a versatile writer. References. 
| FRANK NEVIN, Elyria, O. 




















HELP WANTED. 
ORIGINAL AND SHORT SERIAL 


| stories for new publication devoted to interests 
of the home. Address “PUBLISHER,” -care 
Ambrose Adv. Agency, Winston-Salem, N. C > 


MANAGER WANTED 


for Southern office; local and class publication 
and job b for man of 
experience and ability. Must be able to invest 
| $8,000 to $10,000. “MANAGER,” care Tue Ept- 
| TOR AND PUBLISHER. 


GOOD POSITIONS NOW OPEN 


| for competent newspaper workers in all depart- 
| mente. Prompt service. Write to-day for par- 

| ticulars, inclosing stamp. NATIONAL NEWS- 
| | PAPER EXCHANGE, Lexington, Ky. 




















| SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL EDITION 

| solicitors and writers wanted on leading daily 
paper in large Eastern city. Must be thorough! 
| competent, experienced, suber and high Sclomel. 
| No others need apply. Give full particulars. 
Address “A. E. W., 


"care THe EpiToR anv Pus- 
| LISHER. . 





| FOR SALE. 











WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 
(Formerly Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., Est’d 1876) 
3873 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Plants for Stereotyping, Electrotyping and 
Photo-Engraving complete in every detail. 


N. ¥. Agent: THE TYMPALYN CO., 
CHARLES 8S. MILLS, Manager, 


SPECIALTY: Iron Equipment for Compos- 
ing Rooms. 











WHICH FOCUS FACTS. 
We have 15,000 subjects in stock and agents 
all over the world. Text supplied. 
WE BUY Interesting photographs. 
Send for our daily bulletin of news subjects. 
GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

















THE LOVE JOY CO. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 


Established 1853 | a about half. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Set of one letter Mergenthaler ‘“ Mats,” 
; new. Send for paper showing face. 
“MAIL,” Galesburg, Ill. 


nearly 
Address, 





DAILY AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE 


Best proposition in Southern California. Will 
require $20,000 cash or good paper to handle; 
will not sell on time. “OPPORTUNITY,” care 
Tse EpIToR AND PUBLISHER. 


|HALFTONE OR LINE REPRUDUC- 


tions delivered prepaid, 75c; 6 or more, 60c each. 
| Cash with order. All newspaper screens; service 
| day and night. Write for circulars. Refer- 
bo furnished “NEWSPAPER PROCESS- 
ENGRAVER,” P. O. Box 515, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘COX DUPLEX PRESS FOK SALE. 


Columbian pattern, in good condition, cheap. 
Also nearly new two letter Mergenthaler lino- 
| type, Universal mold, 8 and 10 point matrices. 
| | are is one of the latest style machines. Address 

“C. C. & W. P. BITTNER,” Sandusky, O. 











SMALL CITY DAILY AT A SACRIFICE 


Consisting of Iinotvpe machine, cylinder press, 

| Sob plant and a complete newspaper so fora 

x-column quarto. Cost about $6.000 Will sell 

“HUNT,” care Tuk EpiTor anD 
| PUBLISHER. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


| Only newspaper and job office in a beautiful 
| Michigan village will be sold at a earrifice to the 
ax party. Address **M A.,’’ care Taz Epitor 





AND PUBLISHER. 








TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 
FLIMSIES 
CARBON PAPER 





WE MANUFACTURE THE BEST LINE OF 


Typewriter Supplies 


ON THE MARKET—SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE S. T. SMITH CO. | 


| 


11 Barciay Srreet, New Yous City | 
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TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 
E. P. Remington Agency, Pittsburg, is 
asking rates on readers. 


Dr. Collins, Watertown, N. Y., is plac- 
ing a two-inch ad in Western papers. 





The Lyman D. Morse Agency, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is asking for rates in large city 
dailies. 


The North Jersey Nurseries, Newark, 
N. J., are asking rates on classified 
advertising. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, are 
using dailies for the Interstate Remedy 
Company. 

E. H. Bacon Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., is extending its list on the Celery 
King advertising. 


The E. P. Remington Agency, New 
York, is placing the advertising for the 
Alabastine Company. 


The Bates Advertising Company, Wil- 
liam street, New York, is putting out the 
Clothcraft advertising. 





The Charles H. Fuller Agency, Chicago, 
is using dailies to advertise the Willard 
cure for the liquor habit. 


The H. W. Kastor Agency, St. Louis, 
is making contracts in daily papers for 
the advertising of Aeg-Irun. 


A Frank Richardson, Pine street, New 
York, is asking rates on 500 to 1,000 
inches on the Slocum business. 


Malta-Pura Predigested Food adver- 
tising is being placed in dailies through 
the E. H. Clarke Agency, Chicago. 


M. P. Gould, 99 Nassau street, New 
York, is placing the advertising for 
Cheney’s L.isterated Tooth Powder. 


The Clarence K. Arnold Agency, Phila- 
delphia, is placing the advertising for 
the Hannie Distillery Company in daily 
papers. 

Morris Blattner, Bennett Building, 
New York, is plucing a twelve-inch ad in 
Sunday papers for the Nemo Corset 
Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are placing 
in daily papers the advertising of the 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company for Nips 
Chewing Gum. 

The Geo. P. Rowell Agency, 10 Spruce 
street, New York, is putting out the 
advertising for the Alfred Benjamin 
Clothing Company. 


The Will H. Dilg Agency, Chicago, is 
using 1,000 lines in daily papers for the 
Sunny Brook Distillery Company, Jef- 
ferson county, Mo. 


R. J. McKee, of the Dodd’s Medicine 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has instituted 
an advertising campaign in Michigan. 
Daily papers will be ueed. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Co., publishers, 
New York city, are placing newspaper 
and magazine advertising through the 
Ben B. Hampton Company, New York. 


The R. J. BodmerCompany, publishers, 
7 West Twenty-second street, New York, 
is placing some advertising through the 
Charles H. Fuller Agency’s New York 
office. 


The F. WyckoffCompany, Ithaca, N Y., 
is placing the advertising in dailies for 
Dr. Caldwell’s Little Healers. The con- 
tract is for 14,000 lines, to be used with- 
in one year. 


J. W. Scrioner & Co., Tonowanda, 
N. Y., manufacturers of electrical novel- 
ties and supplies, are renewing their 
contracts for the coming year through 
the Ben B. Hampton Company, 7 West 





Twenty-second street, New York. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
placing the advertising of Miller’s Elastic 
Crystal Capsules; also for the Harris 
SuspenderCompany for Whiz Suspenders 
in daily papers. 





E. F. Draper, of the Nelson Chesman 
Company’s New York office, is placing 
the advertising of Stoddard Bros., Buf- 
falo. One-halfinch daily for one year is 
the space being used. 


The Ben B. Hampton Company, New 
York, issending outrenewal contracts to 
big city newspapers and magazines for 
the advertising of the Oxzyn Balm Com- 
pany, of New York city. 


The subscription book departments of 
the Siegel Cooper Company are placing 
their usual extensive line of magazine 
advertising for this season’s books 
through the Ben B. Hampton Company, 
New York. 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Willard Everett, formerly with the 
H-O Company, of Buffalo, and before 
that with C. I. Hood & Co., has joined 
the staff of George Batten & Co., Potter 
Building, New York. 


The Hogarth Advertising Service, New 
York, has been incorporated with acapi- 
tal of $5,000. The directors are T. G. 
Hogarth, Brooklyn; W.R. Leventritt, 
E. C. Mayer, New York. 


The Beekman Advertising Agency, 
New York, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $5,000. The directors are 
W. H. MecNult, William Ogorman, Jr., 
T. T. Dempsey, New York. 


A. J. Gauthier, formerly office manager 
of the Banning Agency, New York, is now 
connected in the same capacity with the 
Charles H. Fuller Agency’s Buffalo office. 
A. C. Banning is now one of the outside 
men for the Fuller Agency. 








J. Frank Egerton is general sales agent 
and advertising manager of the Crani- 
tonic Hair Food Company, 648 Broad- 
way. New York, which is now owned by 
the Knickerbocker Drug Company. Ash- 
ton N. Boney is secretary and treasurer 
of the company. 


The attractive advertising which has 
been designed and placed by the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, Boston, for the 
Massachusetta Breweries Company of 
that city, in exploiting one of its leading 
products, Red Fox Ale, has been the 
source of much favorable comment. The 
designs of these advertisements are of a 
particularly original character. 





GET NEWARK EVENING NEWS. 


O’Marra & Ormsbee to Represent That 
Paper in Foreign Field. 


O'’Marra & Ormsbee, World Building, 
New York, have just been made special 
representatives in the foreign advertising 
field of the Newark Evening News. They 
also represent the Brooklyn Eagle and 
the New York Globe, and it is their 
intention to build up a list of strong, 
high-class evening papers. 

A. E. Chamberlain, who has been con- 
nected with Dan A. Carrol’s New York 
office, has been made manager of the 
Western office of O’Marra & Ormebee, 
with headquarters in the Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 





Discharged From Bankruptcy. 
Judge Holt in the United States Dis- 
trict Court last Monday discharged from 
bankruptcy George E. Bentel, publisher, 
of 69 Wall street, New York; liabilities 
$5,939. 
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SEATTLE TIMES CELEBRATES. 
| 


Special Number in Honor of Third An-| 


niversary of Sunday Edition. 


The Seattle Sunday Times, on Feb. 12, | 
issued a special number of 112 pages to | 
commenorate the third anniversary of | 
the Sundayedition. Incorporated inthe | 
big paper was the annual commercial | 
review of Seattle, setting forth the pro- 
gress the metropolis of the Pacific North- | 
west has made in the past year. 

The edition was set off with a cover | 
page presenting the large four story | 
building of the Times. On the inside | 
cover were facsimile reproductions of first | 
pages of the Blethen publications—the | 
Seattle Daily Times, the Seattle Daily | 
Bulletin, Seattle Weekly Times, Puget | 
Sound American, at Bellingham, Wasb., | 
and the Seattle Sunday Times. Sur- 
rounding these were, portraits of the| 
heads of departments, as follows: | 

Alden J. Blethen, editor in-chief, the | 
Times, president and general manager of 
the various companies; Joseph Blethen, 
associate editor the Times, secretary and 
treasurer of the various companies; W. | 
P. Hammons, business manager the. 
Times, publisher the Bulletin; Fred Braid, | 
advertising manager of the Blethen newe- | 
papers; L.. H. Darwin, manager the Ameri- 
ean; F. D. Hammons, cashier the Times; | 
David Hunter, mechanical superintendent | 
the Blethen newspapers; Harry Daniells, 
typographical superintendent the 
Blethen newspapers; C. B. Blethen, man- | 
aging editor the Times, publisher the 
American, vice-president of the various | 
companies; J. A. Wood, city editor the | 
Times; W. T. Prosser, editor the Ameri- 
can; A. E. Parish, sub-editor the Times; | 
D. B. Tewkesbury, sub-sditor the Times; | 
E. L. Reber, sub editor the Times; C. B. | 
Rathbun, sub-editor the Times; Walter | 
Milnor, editor the Bulletin. 

The edition was profusely illustrated 
and was well filled with advertising. 








Illinois Paper’s Good Showing. 
The Monmouth (Ill.) Daily Review 
claims to have had a net actual daily 
distribution during January of 2,712 


copies, a daily gain of 351 over February 


| is paid in. 


$ Marca 11, 1905. \ 








NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Bicycling World Company, New York. 
Capital, $2,500. Directors: J.J. Dono- 
van, T. H. Low, and M. J. O’Connor, 
New York. 


Motor World Publishing Company, 
New York. Capital, $5,000. Directors: 
J. J. Donovan, T. H. Low, and M. J. 
O’Connor, New York. 


Robert Appleton Company, New York, 
publishing. Capital, $100,000. Directors, 
Robert Appleton, Moses Ely, A. F. Gott- 
hold, New York. 


The Wagner Press, New York. Capital, 
$10,000 and directors: H.C. Wagner, 
Archibald McCowan, Brooklyn; D. J. 
Wagner, New York. 


The Brush and Pencil Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Capital, $30,000. 
Directors: W.8S. Hurley andG. H. Buek, 
Brooklyn; George Innes, Jr. New York. 





Berkwitz Publishing Company, New 
York. Capital, $25,000. Directors: 
William Leonard Berkwitz, C. Furst 
Berkwitz, James B. G. McElroy, New 
York. 


The Carolina Publishing Company, 
Georgetown, 8. C., organized by Joseph 
Schenk and associates with $10,000 
capital stock to publish the Carolina 
Field. 


Tales Publishing Company, New York, 
publishing magazines. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators: E.C. Marsh, Whitestone, 
N. Y.; W. L. Daniels, W. M. Clayton,'New 
York. 


South American Publishing Company, 
to publish magazines. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators: A. G. Ormebee, 
T. G. Gaylord and J. T. Smith, all of 
New York. 


The Gibbs-Holverstott-Etheridge Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., printers and 
engravers, has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000, of which $5,000 





The Hamburg Publishing Company, 
newspaper publishing. Capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: F. Walker, E.J. Walker, 
Hamburg, N. Y.; J.J. Lawless, Buffalo, 


1904. There was a gainfor every month! y 


of the year, with the exception of July, 
August and September, when, onaccount 
of the busy harvest season, there were | 
few farmers in town to buy the paper on 
the streets. During the past year, the 
Review says it has received four carloads 
of paper, and that during the nine 
monthe just passed it has used almost 
100,000 pounds. It offers to open its 
books for any who wish to examine its 
circulation. ‘In Warren county Nearly 
Everybody Reads the Daily Review”’ is 
its slogan. 





A Suburban Weekly That Is Different. | 

Over in Englewood, N. J., there has 
recently been started a weekly newspaper 
that is different from the common run. 
It is called the Northern Valley Bulletin 
and is edited by Raymond Ball, a news- 
paper mav of metropolitan experience. 
Stories of local interest and of the im- | 
positions upon long-suffering com- 
muters and suburbanites are handled | 
without gloves. Cartoons which hit off | 
the fads and fuibles of local celebrities | 
also enliven its pages. The Bulletin isa | 
five-column, eight page paper printed on | 
heavy machine finish stock, and presents 
a bright and pleasing appearance. | 





The Corporation World Company, 
New York, printing and publishing. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: P. F, 
Mottelay, J. Horwish, New York; L. 
Dickinson, Brooklyn. 


Walsh & Kramer Printing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., printing and publishing. 
Capital, $3,000. Incorporators: E. J. 
Walsh, Hubert E. Kramer, John J. 
McInerney, all of Rochester, N. Y. 





Mrs. Wood Gets Settlement. 

The suit brought by Mrs. Ida K. Wood, 
widow of Benjamin Wood, who once 
owned the New York Daily News, against 
the Commonwealth Trust Company, 
formerly the Trust Company of the 
Republic, and members of the firm of 
Alexander & Green, the attorneye who 
conducted the United States Shipbuilding 
promotion, bas been settled, according 
to a credible report in Wall Street. The 
terms of the settlement are not an- 
nounced except that Mrs. Wood will not 
lose by her investment in shipbuilding 
securities. Mrs. Wood sued for $220,000, 
representing, with interest, as her coun- 
sel said in one of the early hearings in 
her action, all she had left from the 
amount realized in the sale of the Daily 
News to Frank A. Munsey. 








Cincinnati Post............... «+ exceeding 146,000 

St. Louis Chronicie............... “6 55, 

Toledo Times and News Bee ae 52,000 
Columbus (0.) Citi 


D. J. RANDALL Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 





THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE 


Own and Control the 


zen...... 
AT LESS THAN A TENTH OF A CENT PER THOUSAND PER LINE. 


Cleveland Press...........cs0++«. 

Covington (Ky.) P. pa 

Akron (0.) Press............000+ 
weleiassneelll exceeding 25,000 





I. S. WALLIS, Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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BROMLEY LECTURES. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


ment of the two nations upon a truce 
around the world. That fact made no 
military hero President at the next elec- 
tion, but it did secure the re-election of 
the executive statesman who was then 
Chief Magistrate. it was instantaneous 
intelligence plus the publicity of it which 
accomplished that. The instantaneous 
exchange was due to invention. The 
‘publicity was due to the enterprise of 
journalism and to the use of that enter- 
prise by the appeal which governments 
were able to make to the curiosity, to 
the sensibilities and to the interests of 
mankind. 
NO MONOPOLY OF BOASTFULNESS. 


“Compare the boastfulness of the 
most sensational journalism with the 
business announcements of what are 
regarded as the most conservative 
firms. Compare the editorials of boast- 
ful, journalism with the advertisements 
of such firms. You will find the adver- 
tisements exceed the jubilant editorials 
in claims of merit and of exclusive merit 
to a large degree. I am not findingfault 
with advertisements. Neither am I 
apologizing for boastful journalism. I 
am but pointing out the truth that boast- 
fulness is not exclusively journalisticand 
that the exploitation of news orof views 
is bottomed on thesameeffects or defects 
that the expoloitation of goods or of 
prices is. Journaliem is held to a higher 
standard than business is. The violation 
of good taste, as itis called, in journa- 
lism is more criticized than is the ex- 
aggeration of statements by business 
houses. Wecan find the same spirit of 
drumbeating in the pulpit as well as in 
the press and in business announcements. 
The one likeness of all of these methods 
is involved in recourse to noise, as it were. 
For that reason, the word ‘loud’ defines 
an appeal to the eye as well asto theear, 
and often an appeal to both or toeither, 
at the expense of good taste. Yet none 
of you talk about ‘yellow’ advertise- 
ments. That color seems to define an 
offense which is not committed except in 
the giving of news or views, 


USE OF FLARING ADVERTISEMENTS, 


“T do not forget that information is 
the object of news and that stimulation 
is the object of advertisements: that the 
expression and production of conviction 
is the object of editorials and that the 
production of sales is the object of ad- 
vertisements. But the obligation to 
accuracy is the same beneath all these 
purposes and conformity to good taste 
should be the aim of themall. Yet read- 
ers who rightly enough condemn sensa- 
tional reports and sensational editorials 
would at the same time not be attracted 
by moderate and scholarly advertise- 
ments of the things which they eat, or 
drink, or wear. I can confess that news 
papers, for reasons already suggested, 
prefer flaring advertisements to any other 
kind. But newspapers did not invent 
them, and for business reasons should 
not be blamed that they do not dis- 
courage them. 

FAIRNESS IN POLITICS. 

‘*My plea is for fair political reporting. 
The excess of unfairness may lead to ite 
cure, but evils are rarely cured by their 
own excess. People may be driven to 
better courses by the defeat and damage 
which the pursuit of worse ones has in- 
flicted, but there is no moral alchemy in 
those worse ones which gives to us first 
bane and then antidote. We should be 
fair. Unless we newspaper men first 
reform ourselves in these respects wecan- 
not hope to reform others, if we would 
preach effectively. Unless we practise in 
our own columns what we preach to 
university audiences and to other audi- 
ences we cannot discriminate against 
those who oppose our precepts and 
imitate our bad example. The tendency 
of young men in our officesis more smart 
than sagacious, more sarcastic than just, 
more abusive than fair. If we do not 
set our young workers an example of 
what they should be, we cannot criticize 
them for failing to correct their own 
errors. 

“T make bold to say that we cannot 
raise the newspaper calling to the respect 





of statesmen, to the regard of scholars, 
and in the estimate of foreigners, whose 
judgment represents the verdict of pos- 
terity, if we take any other course than 
the oneI, perhaps, dogmatically set forth. 
We cannot take in controversy a posi- 
tion we would scorn to maintain in 
private converse. We must be as re- 
spectful to opponents in our columns as 
we would be in our parlors. Every 
newspaper is only a man behind the 
printed sheet. He writes his mind in his 
lines. His character writes itself between 
the lines, which are the image of his soul. 
My first idea is for fairness for its own 
sake. My second plea is for fairness for 
the sake of the rights and the suscepti- 
bilities of opponents. My third is for 
fairness for the sake of our own con- 
sciences and for the sake of approbation 
of those whose approval here is the joy 
and the honor of life, and the sense of 
whose approval hereafter will be a bene- 
diction from the disparting skies. 
IDEAL NEWSPAPER HOPELESS. 

“The ideal newspaper would only 
please the ideal reader. The number of 
him is not large enough to meet the ex- 
pense of catering to him—exclusively. 
But few as he is, he is always inthe mind 
of theconscientious editor, and thelatter 
always tries to bring him before the 
view of the average reporter or critic. 
This is not always successfully done. 
The average reporter competes with his 
kind and they all strive to get the most 
news, to get the firat news, and are not 
averse to getting the worst news. It 
about all has to go in, hecause one news- 
paper is as truly affected by what 
another newspaper does or will have as 
one college is by what another college or 
another university will have or provide. 
The strifes of universities forcompetitive 
attractions will not be misunderstood 
here. The strifes of newapapers for com- 
petitive, for exclusive or for equally rela- 
tive appeals to public favor should be 
misunderstood nowhere. You and I 
should not be expected to be without 
sin, but we should be expected, as fellow 
offenders, to be not without charity. 

FOLLOWING TRADITIONS. 

‘Our universities have their distinc- 
tive, traditional and unchangeable char- 
acter as truly as our nation has. I may 
add, that a newspaper falls largely under 
the same law. Take any historical news- 
paper. It does not get away from its 
founders if they were men of faith and 
men of force. Unseen handssetits types. 
Impalpable, but potent characters, not 
lost but gone before, spiritually dictate 
its convictions and spiritually steer its 
course. Unworthy successors of those 
characters may wreck themselves in try- 
ing morally to betray or intellectually to 
debauch the trust that they received 
from the founders and the fathers of a 
public journal, but they cannot do so. 
They can only show theirown unfitness. 
They can only be made give way to bet- 
ter successors. Time fights on the side 
of right in journalism ag well as in gov- 
ernment. Those who take the side of 
wrong in either estate of power are 
sooner or later cast out and generally 
sooner than later. The character of an 
historical newspaper persists and pre- 
ponderates beyond the ability of un- 
worthy conductors long to pervert it. 
Of an historic newspaper the essential 
character is as marked as that of an 
historic university. 1 speak to the 
friends of a university that has an his- 
toric character. It is a character of 
which this university has no reason to 
be ashamed. IfI rightly read that char. 
acter, it stamps upon this institution a 
mission, a credit and a record which any 
great newspaper might well emulate. 

“We men of the press know that in 
journalism the equivalent of what you 
call the Yale spirit is the highest equip- 
ment journalism can covet or achieve. 
It is called the Yale spirit because Yale 
hasit. But Yale did not make it and 
Yale has no monopoly of it. I hope that 
Yale will never lose this apirit which it 
inherited from the conditions in which 
it was born, and which it has diffused 
through all its sons ever since. I hope 
that journalism will never lose the essen- 
tial Yale spirit no matter from what 
institution editors may come or to what 
constituency they may appeal. I hope 





that the growing material prosperity of 
Yale may never extinguish the generic 
Yale spirit. I hope that the growing 
material prosperity of journalism may 
never extinguish or silence the generic 
Yale spirit. The vindication of wealth 
is its sense of trusteeship for humanity. 
The vindication of power is the 
sense of its trusteeship for the same 
humanity. The republic of letters may 
comprise an aristocracy of learning, but 
that aristocracy should place itself at 
the service of the culture of the masses, 
and should address itself to the harmony 
of the democratic-republican spirit, with 
the monitions and with the mission of 
altruistric scholarship. Journalism can 
well be the forerunner, the inspiration, 
the torchbearer of political parties, but 
should never be their impoverished de- 
pendent, their pampered case-maker, 
theirservile phonograph nor their bonded 
beneficiary.” 


RECENT FIRES. 





Damage to Catholic Standard and Times. 
Plant in Akron, O., Burned. 


Thomas Augustin Daly, manager of 
the Catholic Standard and Times of 
Philadelphia, estimates that the loss in 
the recent fire which damaged his plant 
amounted to something like $4,000. 
Two typesetting machines, three small 
presses and a quantity of type were dis- 
troyed. 


Fire last week damaged the plant of 
the Commercial Printing Company of 
Akron, O, to the amount of $10,000. 
The presses and unfinished stock suffered 
the greatest damage. The plant will 
have to shut down for several weeks. 


An attempt was made afew days ago 
to burn the plant of the Jackson (Tenn.) 
Daily Whig. The fire burned through 
the floor, but was discovered before seri- 
ous damage was done. 


Sun Editor Watched and Caned. 

“Deacon” Amos B. Stillman, who for 
thirty-five years has been on the staff of 
the New York Sun, where he is still 
working as an editor, celebrated hie 
seventieth birthday one day last week 
and kept open house for his friends at 
his home in Bensonhurst. A few close 
friends assembled in Perry’s drug store 
and presented to Mr. Stillman a fine 
gold-headed cane, and on behalf of his 
associates of many years on the Sun 
Franklin Matthews presented to hima 
handsome gold watch suitably engraved. 
Mr. Stillman’s newspaper work has been 
confined to Hartford, Conn., and New 
York. Almost his first work in this city 
was the setting of type on the New York 
Times when the editor was Henry J. 
Raymond. 








Publishing Company in Trouble. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the George W. Willis Publishing 
Company, which published a weekly 
paper at 154 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, by the following creditors: 
J. E. Linde Paper Company, $151; 
Chas. Croske Company, $251, and Isaac 
Goldman Company, $12,698 for print- 
ing. It was alleged that the company is 
insolvent, on Dec. 15 tranferred part of 
its property and postoffice franchise to 
the Aurora Publishing Company, a cred- 
itor, to prefer it, and gave a chattel 
mortgage to a Mr. Hackstaff. The com- 
pany was incorporated in February, 
1900, with a capital stock of $20,000. 
The liabilities are reported to be $30,000. 


The Outlook’s New Dress. 

The Outlook has just recently putina 
full new dress of type and as a result 
looks particularly brightand clean these 
days. It is one of the few big publica- 
tions that still stick to band composi- 
tion. -After the new type arrived the 
compositors set steadily for three weeks 
before they found it necessary to dis- 
tribute. 








THE LATE SIR WEMYSS REID. 


Appreciation of British Journalist and 
Author by an Acquaintance. 


The recent death of Sir Thomas 
Wemyss Reid, a British journalist and 
writer of no small distinction, reminds 
me of one with whom I often came in 
contact in by-gone years. He was one 
of the few literary men honored with 
knighthood by the late Queen Victoria, 
who, though she herself dabbled in 
authorship, was by no means fond of 
raising ‘‘mere journalists out of the 
sphere in which Providence had placed 
them!”’ The claims of the deceased lit- 
terateur to advancement in the social 
state, however, were too eminent to be 
ignored, and for once Her Majesty 
unbent sufficiently to reward him with 
the accolade, td receive which he knelt 
as simply Thomas Wemyss Reid, to arise 
with the knightly handle prefix to his 
name, on the ground of his “services to 
letters and politics.” Not that he wasa 
politician in the accepted sense of the 
word, inasmuch as, while he edited the 
Leeds Mercury—in the Radical interest— 
he neither sought nor was offered any 
political appointment. As he wrote to 
me, he accepted knighthood, “not for 
any personal reasons,” as he “set no 
value on mere titles,” but because up to 
that time “‘literature, as represented by 
the everyday newspaper, had received 
only scant recognition from royalty.” 
Sir Wemyss was by no means the type 
of journalist that would truckle to those 
in high places; he was a high-souled and 
independent man. His style of journal- 
ism, also, would not suit the average 
readers of American newspapers, except, 
perhaps, the comparatively few who 
used to admire the classical, well turned 
sentences and literary flavor of the Even- 
ing Post of the days of Godkin or the 
equally scholarly and pithy editorials of 
the elder Dana when he was at his best. 
But, as a hard-headed Scotchman. well 
up in the “humanities,” as the old 
Classics are (or used to be) called at the 
Scottish universities, he wrote forcible 
editorials of the cut-and-thrust school 
for Yorkshiremen of equally keen brain 
and of equally eminent, if equally pon- 
derous practicality with himself. And 
so it came to pass that, with him in the 
editorial chair, the Leeds Mercury— 
always an influential organin the manu- 
facturing districts of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire—becamesa power for the cause 
of Liberalism in the country. When 
some years after he moved to London 
and undertook the conduct of the 
Speaker Sir Wemyss dealt equally trench- 
ant blows in behalf of Radicalism, and 
became equally a terror to those evil 
doers who tried to put stumbling blocks 
in the way of that equity and progress 
of which he was as strong a denise 
as Gladstone or John Morley. And 
while he made the influence of that 
pauper thoroughly felt, the hand of the 
gentleman and scholar was visible in its 
everycolumn. As the general manager 
and director of the great publishing firm 
of Cassell & Co., the third successor of 
John Cassell, the tea man and publisher 
—a foremost pioneer of cheap, but not 
nasty educational works, he possibly 
rendered even higher service to the 
Liberal party than he did as a journal- 
ist—certainly under his auspices Educa- 
tion, Art and Ethics were boomed as 
they had seldom been boomed before, 
and in recognition of the immense bene- 
fits he had thereby conferred upon 
humanity the venerable Scottish Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews (of which, if my 
memory serves meright he was a gradu- 
ate) conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL. D.—three letters which he 
valued infinitely more highly than those 
other three which preceded his name by 
grace of the application atroke to his 
shoulder of the sword wielded by the 
hand of the Queen, as he knelt in homage 
before her to receive it. Through his 
death the world of literature is poorer 
by one grand old man of letters, who, 
pace Dr. Osler, that Canadian faddiat, 
did much of his best work Jong after he 
was forty. Ep. RANSFoRD, 
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Do You Know 


That the Publishers’ Press Association in combination with Scripps 
McRae Press Association has secured something more than 50 per 
cent. of the evening press agency business in the United States? 


That in the State of New York the Publishers’ Press has 34 


leased wire evening clients to 27 evening clients served by all 
other associations? 


That in the State of Pennsylvania the Publishers’ Press has 70 
per cent. of the evening business, and in New Jersey 70 per cent. 
of the evening business ? 


That in Maryland the Publishers’ Press has 80 per cent. of the 


evening business and in Connecticut 45 per cent.? 


That the same proportion holds good in other States of the Union? 


That in the morning field the Publishers’ Press is also making 
great strides ? 


That in the morning and evening services together the Publishers’ 
Press secured 68 new clients in 1904 and 10 new clients thus 
far in 1905° . 


That it is rapidly becoming impossible for any enterprising publisher 
to get along without these superior and up-to-date reports P 


For Terms and Full Particulars Address 


Publishers’ Press, Park Row Building, New York 
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